The Story of British Diplomacy
temper of those he addressed; he had weighed beforehand every syllable and every gesture. Unlike Palmerston, the object of his lifelong distrust, he never had the ear of St Stephen's. His most successful and characteristic achievement was the formation of the political committees which by leaflets, lectures and personal house-to-house visits, proselytised among the mechanics and artisans of the Northern Midlands. Urquhart had honestly persuaded himself that he faithfully represented the traditional Tory doctrine about Russia as impressed on his followers during the Oczakow episode by the younger Pitt. His vehemence seldom outstripped his knowledge. His speeches and his writings, especially his Past and Present of Russia and his best book of all, The Pillars of Hercules, are generally free from extravagance of sentiment or expression; they contain little more than a clear reflection of the international ideas current in clubs and drawing-rooms from the days of the Crimean War to those of the Bulgarian troubles. Imperious, intensely aristocratic as well as autocratic, yet gracious and urbane, Urquhart exercised over reactionary republicans, over high Tories, over ultra-democrats, the same kind of personal fascination belonging to most born leaders of men; the last survivor of his disciples, the eloquent and impassioned Joseph Cowen, compared it to that universally recognised in Joseph Mazzini. Urquhart's addresses, periodically delivered in the provinces, ingeniously presented diplomacy as a kind of handmaid to international ethics. This was the modernising of an idea which had been laboured by the Czar Alexander I. in more than one of his despatches belonging to the Tilsit
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